COMMENTARY 


Nuclear Defense: Deterrent to Peace 


® Conviction that the nuclear arms race 
must be stopped is slowly strengthening. 
One manifestation of this conviction is the 
current worldwide physicists’ call for a halt 
to the testing, production and deployment 
of nuclear weapons. 

This appeal has been signed by more 
than 15,000 physicists in 44 countries, 
including 750 in the Soviet Union and 1,500 
in the United States. Dr. Riley Newman led 
the campaign at UCI, collecting the signa- 
tures of 43 of the campus’ Ph.D.-level 
physicists. 

Newman helps to coordinate activities 
of the University of California’s Institute 
on Global Conflict and Cooperation at 
UCI and teaches a course on the physics of 
nuclear weapons and their control. 

He believes that expressions of concern 
by physicists and others are important in 
helping to form a global awareness of the 
catastrophic consequences of nuclear war. 

But even if the production of weapons 
was halted, the threat of war with existing 
weapons still would exist. Some people feel 
that the solution to this threat is in the pro- 
duction of nuclear defense systems. New- 
man disagrees. | 


BY DR RILEY NEWMAN 

It is now evident that every human 
on this planet individually faces a high 
probability of death in the event of a 
nuclear war, even a war far short of an 
all-out exchange. People far removed 
from the site of an actual bombing 
would be faced with survival in catas- 
trophic climatic changes now expected 
in a variety of war scenarios. 


Why, then, don’t we all rise up to 


race? Humans are reluctant to believe 
that terrible things can happen to 
them. This, I believe is a partial answer 
to the question of why the arms race 
has gone so far and why it is so hard to 
find a way out. 

It is one of three human traits which 
once were important for man’s survival 
and now, in a perverse twist of Dar- 
winian evolution, threaten his extinc- 
tion: an aversion to realistic contempla- 
tion of catastrophe, a limited sphere of 
social responsibility and a delight in the 
design of clever weapons. 

Given these aspects of human 
nature, along with the complex net of 
other factors underlying the threat of | 
nuclear war, is there a way out? Is 
there a way to avoid nuclear war while 
preserving the range of human values 
recognized by man? 

An alluring way out for this nation 
is to attempt a defensive system that 
might render harmless offensive 
nuclear weapons directed against It. 
Such a defense, if it could work, would 
offer a technological fix for human 
frailty. 

Secure within the shields of those 
nations that could achieve them, 

‘people could afford to be unconcerned 
about either their own destruction or 
the fate of the rest of our strife-ridden 
globe. The technical challenge of creat- 
ing such a defense would be ideally 
suited to absorb the skills and energy 
of the arms industry, whose redirection 
must be considered in any solution of 
the problem of the arms race. 

Nevertheless, I am convinced that to 
attempt this technological fix would be 
a tragic mistake for mankind. 

An attempt at a major missile 
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defense system by any nation undoubt- 
edly would be matched by similar 
efforts by other nations. The result 
would be a massive unending race not 
only in defensive technology but also in 
offensive weapons. 

For many decades each participant 
in a race for defensive capability would 
know its own defense to be incomplete, 
hence would feel it required a con- 
tinued retaliatory offensive capability 
to deter aggression by its opponents. 

The size of this required offensive 
capability would depend on the posses- 
sor’s perception of its ability to pene- 
trate the current defense of its oppo- 
nents. If 1,000 missiles were deemed — 
necessary to deter a potential aggressor 
possessing no defense, then 2,000 
would be needed if the defense were 
believed to be 50 percent effective, and 
so on. 

Here, uncertainty plays a critical 
role. At any stage each side may 
believe the defense of its opponent to 
be, say, 40 percent effective, but would 
fear that due to some secret break- 
through it could actually be much 
more effective—say 95 percent. 

In order to maintain assured con- 


worst-case conditions it then would 
become necessary for each side to 
increase its offensive weapon stockpile 
by a factor of 20, or to vastly improve 
the penetration capability of those 
weapons. | 
_ As offensive weapon stockpiles and 
technology grew in response to such 
pressures, the criteria for an adequate 
defense would become proportionately 
harder to meet. This logic does not 
assume that any party in the envisioned 
competition has malevolent intent— 
only that each party perceives its 
opponent as a threat against which a 
retaliatory capability must be main- 
tained until an ever-receding goal of 
adequate defense can be achieved. The 
contest between offensive and defensive a. 
technologies would stretch boundlessly 
into the distant future of mankind. 

A second tragic consequence of a 
missile defense system would be the 
probably irrevocable loss of our chance 
to make space a realm permanently 
free of weapons. 

We think in narrow terms if we con- 
sider military policy for only the next 
20 or even 200 years; with luck, man 
has thousands or millions of years 
ahead, in which outer space will surely 
be an ever more dominant element of 
his environment. 

What man’s sociology will be in 
such a remote future is hard to 
imagine, but if there is any chance of 
keeping the space realm peaceful it will 
be vastly easier if man can establish the 
policy now, at this critical juncture. 

An intelligent argument can be 
made that even though defense against 
massive nuclear attack may be an 
unrealistic goal, an effort should be 
made to achieve a limited defense cap- 
able of nullifying an attack by a few 
missiles due to accidental or unauth- 
orized launches by a major power, or 
launches by a minor power with 
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limited capability. Such protection 
could avert some of the most serious 
potential triggers of global nuclear war. 

Unfortunately, any nation which - 

undertakes limited missile defense cap- 
ability would be suspected by its op- 
ponents of working toward a full de- 
fense—the development and testing 
programs in each case would be sim- 
ilar. And indeed, once a missile defense 
program is begun it would be hard to 
draw a line at which nations’ defense 
industry should stop. The result very 

_ likely would be the very same bound- 

less competition envisioned above. 

Whatever methods are found to 
avert global war in the short run can 
only be stop-gap solutions while man 
learns to coexist in peace and to respect 
_ a range of acknowledged human 
values. An important criterion in select- 
_ ing short-term policies must therefore 
be the extent to which they encourage 
or inhibit mutual understanding and 
_ cooperative effort by people on this 
i ee ; 
oo. AS: brings me to a third reason for 
a my conviction that the dey lopstt of 
missile defense systems would be a 
ia tragedy: Suck development would — 
‘promote a poisonous atmosphere of 
distrust and uncertainty. Worry about 
potential defense “gaps” would be per- 
-petual. Nations would be suspected of 
developing defenses to give themselves 
uninhibited offensive power. An offen- 
sive/defensive technological race would 
put a great premium on secrecy; fear of 
espionage would inhibit the develop- 
ment of international trust and cooper- 
ation through scientific and tourism 
exchange. 

_ Without defense, the present nuclear 
standoff is unlikely to be fundamen- 
tally changed by new weapons devel- 
opments or by stolen military secrets. 
Where we stand is unacceptable, but it 
is fairly clear. Under such conditions 
man is better able to devote attention 
and energy to a positive search for 
global peace. 

How then is peace to be sought? Is 
it absurd to suppose mankind can learn 
to live in peace without technological 
fixes, when the historical record is so 
grim? What is new in the equation is 
the universal threat to all individuals 
on this planet posed by nuclear war. 
But fear alone is a surprisingly poor 
incentive for human action. 

_ What is needed 1s a positive goal to 

lead man out of fear and suspicion—a 

globally shared determination not only 
to save the world from nuclear war but 
to make it a better place for all. 

Cooperative efforts to alleviate 
human distress in the world can pro- 
mote peace in three ways: by minimiz- 
ing those of the roots of war which lie 
in human misery, by maintaining coop- 
erative international contacts and, per- 

haps most importantly, by offering a 


positive concrete goal to which all indi- 
viduals can contribute. 

This is not to say that idealistic do- 
gooding by itself can eliminate war. 
The problem of understanding the 
roots of war and achieving a peace 
consistent with human values is the 
most profoundly complex and frustrat- 
ing task ever to be tackled by man, tax- 
ing every conceivable branch of human 
knowledge from physics through social 
science and psychology to philosophy 
and even religion. 

If anything 1s clear it is that any 
solution of the problem must combine 
countless interrelated elements. The 
solution cannot be simply a technolog- 
ical fix; nevertheless, technological 
patches to improve the short-term 
stability of the nuclear balance must be 
sought. 

Insight may be found in the context 


of formal deterrence theory, in which 


nations are represented as rational 
individual actors with complex sets of 
values and perceptions of their ene- 
mies’ capabilities and intentions. - 
Insight also must be sought in efforts 
to understand the role of pride, pres- 
tige, humiliation and self-image in 
human society on all levels. 

We must understand similarities and 
acknowledge differences in values and 
ethical systems—for example, the 
extent to which the attitudes of Soviet 
people toward the United States mirror 


ours toward the Soviet Union, as well 


_ values are fundamentaily different from 


as the extent to which Soviet ethics and 


ours, as emphasized by Vladimir 


Lefebvre in the November i issue of the 
Journal. 

And it is not enough to study the 
Soviet-Western confrontation; we must 
also understand, for example, why the 
Shia Moslems of Iran and Sunni Mos- 
lems of Iraq are at each other’s throats, 
as well as the roots of the countless 
other conflicts on this globe which 
cannot be understood in the context of 
simple East-West ideological 
confrontation. 

All these struggles for understanding 
cannot simply go on in parallel if they 
are to be useful—links between these 
approaches are essential, on an unprece- 
dented scale. 

Nor is it sufficient for the resulting 
understanding to be recorded in scho- 
larly journals—it must be shared not 
only with national leaders but with all 
people on this planet who may become 
leaders or who will influence those 
leaders, however indirectly. Such is the 
task of the universities. 

To motivate scholars and students 
in the pursuit of these critical studies, 
there must be incentive—be it money, 
prestige or intellectual challenge. 

How these incentives may be rein- 
forced 1s itself a valuable subject for 
study, but the most promising incen- 
tive, I believe, is a positive unabashed 
dream of a world that is not only safe 
from nuclear holocaust but is a world 
of cooperation, understanding and 
pride for all. 

Only from such a positive dream 
can the determination spring to stick 
with this problem of ours until it is 
solved. Fear is not enough. 


